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For Friends’ Review. 


UNITED VOCAL PRAYER. 

“Again I say unto you, that if two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them 
of My Father which is in Heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered in My name, 
ae I in the midst of them.” Matt xviii. 

The connection of the latter part of this 
saying of our Lord with the first part is not 
often commented upon, and perhaps is over- 
looked practically by many. It is only as 
Christians meet with @ sincere regard to 
their entire dependence upon the Lord Jesus, 
and faith in His immediate presence by His 
Spirit, that they are really gathered in His 
name, And when so met the promise to 
United prayer is great. Those called upon to 
lead the congregation in vocal prayer, and to 
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be the mouth-piece for it, need indeed to have 
a clear call of the Spirit to do so, and His 
help for their infirmities to give them a sense 
of what to pray for, and right utterance to the 
thanks, petitions, and praises of the assembly. 
But there is a correlative duty of the congre- 
gation which is too often forgotten by many. 
They seem to wait to be stirred—over-mas- 
tered almost—by the power accompanying 
the minister’s prayer before joining heartily 
in it. On the contrary, when any one en- 
gages in the solemn act of public prayer the 
effort on the part of the assembly should be 
to unite, if possible, therein, that the prom- 
ises of our Lord may be fulfilled to them. 
Out of the illimitable resources of God’s 
treasury, He would pour blessings far beyond 
what He now does, if there was more of this 
united, fervent prayer on the part of eongre- 
gations. How marvellously He freed Peter, 
when the church with one accord made sup- 
plication for him. How great was the bless- 
ing of Pentecost, when the disciples continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication 
with the women. Instead of the sad com- 
ment, “ye have not, because ye ask not,” there 
should be a fulness of joy, because of asking 
in faith and receiving from the Father's 
bounteous hand. 


—_ o- -——— 


GILBERT LATEY AND HIS FRIENDS. 


« How was it, lovers of your kind, 
Though ye were mocked and hated, 
That ye, with clear and patient mind 
Truth’s holy doctrine stated ? 
In Gop, as in an ark, ye kept ; 
Around,—and not above you,—swept 
The flood till it abated.”—-T. T. LYNcH. 


“Let me talk with you ever so long, and 
you will tell me of the Spirit of God, and the 
| grace of God, and the operation thereof, and 
the love of God you are made witnesses of 
through Jesus Christ, which I believe may in 
a measure be true; but do you not think it 
is well to have something to represent that 
which you so much love?” Such was the 
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— not unnaturally asked by Lord 
‘Aubigny—a priest in orders of the Church 
of Rome, and Lord-Almoner of the Queen 
Dowager Henrietta Maria, whom he had 
accompanied to England—at the conclusion 
of a conversation with Gilbert Latey the son 
of a Cornish yeoman, who had some six years 
earlier been convinced of the views of Friends. 
“The substance of all things,” was Gilbert 
Latey’s reply, “is come, Christ in us, the hope 
of glory, and all the outward types and repre 
sentations must come to an end, and be swal- 
lowed up in our blessed Lord. . . . He 
being so near men and women is the saint’s 
daily Remembraucer.” 

When one day Lord D’Aubigny took him 
through the kneeling company in the Queen’s 
Chapel to an apartment in which was another 
of her priests, we learn that “the word of the 
Lord” came to him, to preach Truth unto 
them,” which he did. In consequence of an 
expression he made use of, this priest asked 
him of what altar he spoke, and he answered 
it was of that on which the saints daily offer 
up their prayers. ‘ Friend,” was the priest’s 
reply, “there is no greater state attainable 
than that you speak of!” 

Gilbert Latey was born in the year 1626 in 
the parish of St. Issey, which lies on the bold, 
rugged, and scantily populated north coast of 
Cornwall. Wishing to be bound to some 
trade, he chose that of tailor, and, whilst still 

oung, exchanged his native place, with its 

racing Atlantic breezes, for Plymouth, and 
afterwards for London. His situation at 
Plymouth was a very promising one ; but his 
master, although making a great profession of 
religion, did not carry it out in practice, and, 
therefore, notwithstanding the offer of the 
best wages given to any man in the town, 
Gilbert Latey, who had “ breathings in his 
heart after the Lord,” felt that it would not 
be right to remain with him. 

He removed to London, where he became 
a successful tradesman in the Strand, and 
was patronized >y gentlemen of high rank. 
But no outward prosperity could satisfy the 
cravings of his soul: neither could the four 
sermons he often heard in the course of a day, 
nor even his frequent private prayers ; though 
doubtless being offered in sincerity they came 
up for a memoriel before God. “To be a 
seeker,” as his contemporary Oliver Cromwell 
said, “is to be of the best sect next to being 
a finder,” and yet his heart must have often sunk 
as he went from one to another of the most 
eminent preachers of the day, without finding 
the enlightenment he longed for. Perhaps it 
was but with a faint hope of better success 
that he-went one day, when about the age of 
twenty-eight, to the house of a certain widow 
in Whitecross Street, where he had been told 
that a meeting would be held by two Friends 
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from the North. One of these was Edward 
Burrough, and the fervent ministry of the 
young Jaleo-ame, then only eighteen, was the 
means of showing him that what he had so 
long sought without, he might find within; 
and once finding his Lord, and experiencing 
that He had redeemed him to God by His 
blood, not for one moment does he seem to 
have hesitated on the right course to be pur- 
sued, though with his wonted keenness of 
perception he must have foreseen that a rough 
road lay before him. Nor did he enter on it 
with faltering steps, but rather with rejoicing 
alacrity ; for the Pearl of Great Price was in 
his grasp, and he could only feel that it was 
worth selling all for. His Saviour had re- 
vealed Himself to him, and his soul was sat- 
isfied. 

At this time Friends were scarcely known 
in London, and Gilbert Latey was one of the 
first-fruits of their labors; but twenty-four 
years later, in 1678—+so richly did the bless- 
ing of the Lord crown their zeal—their num- 
ber had swelled to 10,000 in that city alone, 
Gilbert Latey’s good sense and sound judg- 
ment, dedicated as they were to the Lord's 
service, were of great use in settling the 
numerous meetings which soon sprung up in 
and around the metropolis. Amongst the 
latter was one at Hammersmith, where he 
was, we find, during forty-nine years “‘a fre- 
quent attender, and in measure supporter 
thereof, being as a nursing father thereto, and 
the Lord blessed his unwearied love.”’ 

This meeting was opened about 1658, after 
Hammersmith had been visited by a Friend 
named Sarah Bla@ckbury, whose ministry so 
affected a woman named Hester Mason that 
she entertained her at her house, and obtain- 
ed permission from her husband for the ap- 
pointment of a meeting there; this, however, 
he withdrew after only one meeting had been 
held, in consequence of the many calumnies 
about Friends which reached his ears through 
his fellow-eervants at a Westminister brew- 
house.- For a while it was removed to Chis- 
wick, but was afterwards brought back to 
Hammersmith, where a regular meeting- 
house was built in 1677. 

The first Friends’ meeting established at 
Kingston was held in the house of two faithful 
followers of Christ, John and Ann Fielder, 
whose only daughter Mary became the wife 
of Gilbert Latey. The Lord Protector often 
resided at Hampton Court at the time of the 
settlement of Kingston Meeting, and amongst 
the many there “turned to the Lord” were 
—as Gilbert Latey’s nephew and biographer 
says—‘ several that then belonged to Oliver,” 
and who, it is interesting to find, continued 
faithful. But for thirty years it was only at 
the cust of fines, imprisonments of long dura- 
tion, kicks, blows, and violent beatings with 
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clubs and carbines that this meeting was kept 
up. In 1663 the Kingston Friends pur- 
chased a burying-ground in Norbiton Street, 
where Gilbert Latey was interred in 1705. - 
Allusion has already been made to his 
flourishing business as a master-tailor in the 
Strand. Not long after becoming a Friend 
conscientious motives made him decline taking 


orders for the gay, heavily-trimmed costume | 


with which the fashionable gentlemen of that 
day attired themselves. This was roslight test 
of principle, and some of his acquaintance 


called him mad for throwing away his oppor- | 


tunity for making a fortune. His numerous 


genteel cu:tomers left him, and he had to! 


dismiss a large staff of workmen, not knowing 
but that he might be obliged to work as a 
journeyman himself. But, after awhile, a 
moderate yet regular custom returned to him ; 
and one may be sure that he had no cause to 
regret this “‘ world’s ungathered prize.”* In 
the very midst of this trial, sorely blamed by 
his kindred as well as by others, he realized 
that “it is a blessed thing to be immediately 


under the guidance of God’s hand, cost what | 


it may,” for his inward peace appears to have 
abounded, and he soon felt that the Lord had 
worx for him as a public minister of the 
Gospel ;—“‘ to call,” as one of his converts 
writes, ‘me and many more out of the ways 
of the world, and the traditions of man, to 
make God’s truth known.” 

Many of his former customers retained a 


high esteem for him, at which he must’ have | 


rejoiced, as it frequently enabled him to ob- 
tain their aid on behalf of his persecuted 
brethren lying in loathsome dungeons. Gil- 
bert Latey was himself once committed to the 
Gate-house prison in Westminster, with fif- 
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especially from Russia, which has been alto- 
gether unprecedented. The Hebrew popula- 
tion of Jerusalem is now probably double 
what it was ten years ago. Great accessions 
still continue daily; and whereas, ten years 
ago the Jews were confined to their own 
quarters in Jerusalem, the poorest and worst, 
they now inhabit all parts of the city, and 
are always ready to rent every house that is 
to be let. 
MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 

The great mission-field of Protestants on 
this continent is Mexico and South America, 
though much labor has been bestowed on 
some of the West India Islands. It is doubt- 
ful whether the churches are doing as much 
for the evangelization of the Indians as they 
did fifty years ago. The Government is, 
however, doing more for their civilization 
| through its “Peace Policy.” The number of 
/communicants is much greater than in 1825, 
reaching to fully 10,000. 

Several societies, British and Canadian, 
'are at work among the Indians in the British 
| possessions, and some of them, especially the 
English Episcopal Societies, and the Wes- 
\leyans, have met with much encouragement. 
| They are largely operating in the Hudson 
Bay Territory, in British Columbia, and 
| Vancouver’s Island. The reports give 4,220 
|in the list of communicants. 

The population in Labrador and Greenland 
‘is small. The Moravian and the Danish 
Governments have ministers and missionaries 
‘among them. Church membership may 
‘reach 2,000.—Register. 


| 
| 
= 


teen or sixteen others, who had met together | 
to worship God. They were thrust into a per- | 
fectly dark cell, of ten feet by eleven, with | 
wet walls, on the cold ground of which they | 
in turn shared the privilege of lying, standing | 
being the only other alternative; but they| Christ’s Garden is distinguished for its 
knew their Lord was with them, and their variety. “A garden enclosed is my sister, 
faith did not fail. It could not have been|my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain 
long after their liberation that Gilbert Latey ‘sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pome- 
and other Friends pleaded for permission to | granates, with pleasant fruits; camphire, 
be imprisoned in the stead of some among | with spikenard, spikenard and saffron: cala- 
the many hundred of their brethren who | mus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankin- 
Were undergoing severe suffering from close | cense ; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
confinement. jonteens a fountain of gardens, a well of living 
[To be continued. } waters, and streams from Lebanon.” (Cant. 

iv. 12-15, 
Who does not know that Christ’s church is 
to be made up of a multitude whom no man 
‘can number, of all nations and kindreds, and 
peoples and tongues? In His garden Christ 


VARIETY. UNITY. ACTIVITY. 


BY A. N. SOMERVILLE. 
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THe Jewish Herald says that the last four 
or five years have witnessed a return of the 
Jews to Palestine from all parts, but more | 


—_ | 


* To one who asks his advice when, probably, perfect up- | Will have specimens of all kinds of sinners 


right » 4 oe ’ 
Scott writes" Bar seek os Beat the leet ee Gat aaj | gathered from the world, to illustrate the effi- 


= Hghteousness, and all other things shall be added unto | cacy of His blood and the power of His sover- 


are beli thi ig t? : : 
Will act accordingly, by God's tesistence” 7 4a7¢: 4nd | oion grace. They shall be brought from the 
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weary kingdoms of Europe; from the wild 
steppes and teeming cities of Asia; from the 
interior of down-trodden Africa; from the 
“icy mountains” of Greenland; from the 
plains of thriving Canada ; from the energetic 
States of North America ; from the volcanic 
regions of Mexico and Guatemala; from the 
rivers’ banks and pampas of Brazil and La 
Plata ; from the cold tracts of Patagonia, and 
from the stormy Falklands; from the isles 
where the canary sings; where the great 
French exile expired; and where the sugar 
plant rears its stems ; from grand Madagascar; 
from the cinnamon-groves of Ceylon; from 
the gold-fields of Australia; from the isles 
where the clove and nutmeg shed their prod- 
uce ; where the bread-fruit tree expands its 
beautiful leaves; where the fronds of the co- 
coanut tree wave over the waters of the Pacific; 
and where the bird of paradise flutters among 
the branches. 

But this it not all. There is a charming 
variety in Christ’s garden, arising from diver- 
sity in the display and development of grace, 
in those planted within its enclosure. In 
this garden you will find the vine with its 
fruitfulness ; the olive with its fatness; the 
fig tree with its sweetness; the pomegranate 
with its juices ; the orange with its “ vegeta- 
ble gold.” Here, we have the beautiful rose; 
there, the graceful and delicate lily; yonder, 
the calamus and trees of frankincense. Of 
Christ’s plants, some are more distinguished 
for their form; others for their brilliant 
bloom ; others for their fragrance ; others for 
their useful qualities. Some stand out con- 
spicuously, and are seen most to advantage 
when growing by themselves; others rejoice 
in the sympathy of their kind, and look pret- 
tiest when seen in group. Some thrive best 
on the moist soil of affiction; some even pre- 
fer the cold borders of the snow ; others spring 
from the crevices of the rock, and climb vig- 
orously over difficulties and opposition. Some 
demand a sunny exposure, and spread over 
the wall. Some need the rill of living water 
to be ever flowing at their roots. Some, or- 
chid-like, contrive to live almosi without visi- 
ble means of sustenance at all ; others retreat 
into shady nooks and caves, “ strengthened 
unto all patience and long-suffering with joy- 
fulness.” 

It is probable that the profuse variety in 
the development of grace in different individ. 


uals is due in part, to the diversity of natural | 


constitution with which grace comes in con- 
tact. Here we find Abel with his righteous- 
ness, and Enoch with his holy walk; Noah, 
with his steadfastne:s; Abraham, with his 
faith; Sarah, with her wifely reverence; Mel- 
chisedec, grandest, as I take it, of the sons of 
Ham; the servant Eliezer, with his conscien- 
tiousness ; Isaac, with his fear of the Lord; 





Rebecca, with her alacrity at the call of God; 
Jacob, with his power in prayer; Joseph, 
with his filial wt fraternal love; Job, the 
Gentile, with his patience ; Moses, the law- 
giver, with his meekness; Aaron, with his 
stillness under the rod of God; Miriam, with 
her timbre] of praise and all her “jubilee 
singers” by the sea; Joshua, with his cour- 
age; Jethro, the Midianite, with his ey: 
Caleb, with his full following of the Lord; 
Phinehas, with his zeal; Rahab, of Jericho, 
who received God’s messengers with — 
Here are Jabez, the honorable, with his large- 
ness of request; Deborah, with her patriot 
ism; Gideon, with his magnanimity; Ruth, 
the Moabitess, with her attachment to God’s 
people; Hannah, who brought up her child 
to abide before the Lord for ever; old Eli, 
who trembled for the ark of God; and Sam- 
uel, with his singleness of heart ; lovely Jona- 
than, with his disinterestedness; David, with 
his many-colored experience; Obed-edom, 
who welcomed the ark within his house; He- 
man, afflicted from youth upward, yet ever 
clinging to his God; towering Solomon, with 
his wisdom; the boy Abijah, a lily of the 
valley, taken from the thorns; Jehoiada, the 
venerable, who did good in Israel, both to- 
ward God and toward his house. Here Eli- 


jah, with his fearlessness of man; and Elisha, 


with his faithfulness amid prevalent ae 
the Shunamite, with her contentment ; prickly 
Jonah, abasing self, but aye exalting God ; 
Amos, the wild rose from the pastures of Te- 
koa; Hezekiah, with his godly sincerity; 
Manasseh, crimsoned with the deep flush of 
repentance; Josiah, with his tenderness of 
heart; Isaiah, all aglow with the promises of 
God; Jeremiah, with his plaintiveness; Eze- 
kiel, dark with divine mysteries; Habakkuk, 
bright with his joy in God ; Daniel, with his 
intrepid decision ; and, near him, three noble 
plants—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, 
with their unfaltering loyalty to God; Ezra, 
with his delight in the law of the Lord; Ne- 
hemiah, the governor, with his nobility of 
soul; and queenly Esther, with her care for 
the children of her people. 

And over a little way, Mary of Nazareth, 
with her lowliness; and old Simeon, with his 
lively hope; John the Baptist, with his un- 
compromising fidelity; ingenuous Andrew, 
with his brotherly regard; Nathanael, with 
his guilelessness; Nicodemus, rich and learn- 
ed, with his earnest inquiry after truth; the 
Samaritan pitcher-plant, with her tiny vessels 
of living water; the centurion of Capernaum, 
with his humility ; the demoniac of Decapolis, 
with his enthusiasm ; the Syrophenician, with 
her importunity; Peter, with his ardor; 
John, with his assurance of his Master’s love ; 
Mary of Bethany, with her blessed choice ; 
the woman of the city, with gratitude’s delicate 
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rfume; the beggar Bartimzeus, with inflex- 
ible resolution; Zaccheus, the publican, with 
his promptness to receive the Lord; the male- 
factor, like the flowering cereus, blooming in 
the darkness of Calvary; Mary Magdalene, 
the rose of the resurrection morn ; Stephen, 
with his martyr’s crown; Dorcas, with her 
charities to the widowed and the poor; the 
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on earth, which Jesus would have the world 
to gather around, so as to behold something 
of heaven within, that thereby His own claims 
as Saviour and King should be recognized. 
The one mark selected by Himself, by which 
He would have His garden make impression 
on the world, is, that it should present the 
embodiment of love. “A new command- 


Ethiopian treasurer, with his simplicity ; Cor-| ment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
nelius of Cesarea, chief captain of all the| other; as I have loved you, that ye also love 
Gentiles; Paul, with his absorbing devotion | one another. By this shall all men know 
to the cross of Christ; good Barnabas, with | that ye are My disciples, if ye have love one 
his gladness at the success of others ; Timothy, | to another.” 


with his unselfish readiness to serve; Eunice, 
who taught her child the Scriptures from his 
youth; Lydia, with her kindness to the ser- 
vants of Jesus; the gaoler, in one night blos- 
soming with all his house; Apollos, with his 


In that unique and grandest of all prayers 
ever offered on earth, John xvii., FIVE TIMES, 
|and each time with a difference in the plea, 
| does the Lord Jesus, as the Great Intercessor,, 
ask of the Father that His people—and this, 





mightiness in the Scriptures; Aquila and | too, in all ages—should beone. Five times! 
Priscilla, who had a church in their house;| Have we thought of this? Twice does He 
Corinthian Gaius, with his hospitality ; be-| give this as a reason for His request: “ That 
loved Persis, who laboured much in the Lord ;|the world may believe,” “That the world 
gentle Epaphrcditus with his pastoral sensi- | may know that Thou hast sent Me,”—adding, 
bility; Epapbras, the Colossian azalea, white | after His second ment:on of the reason, this 
all over with the snowflowers of intercession;| marvellous plea: “And that Thou hast 
Philemon, who refreshed the bowels of the | loved them as Thou hast loved Me!” Strange 


saints; Onesiphorus, who cheered Christ’s 
prisoners in their chains; John Mark, ex- 
nding into full beauty in the autumn of 


is days; Luke, with his friendship that no | 


trials could impair; the elect lady and her 


charming sons; and, not to speak of a host 


of others, that pretty flower-bed of little 


children whom Jesus took up in His arms, put | 


His hand upon, and blessed. 
Oh, exquisite variety! exquisite variety ! 


(I think I can witness specimens of it at this | 


moment around and betore me, where I stand.) 
All within Christ’s garden are sinners; they 
are saved by the same Saviour, washed in the 
same blood, regenerated by the same Spirit, 


sanctified by the same Word, yet all of them | 


differ from each other. 


No two of them are 
alike. 


Variety is at once the law and beauty 


of the garden. Among us variety is essential to | 
Deprive Christ’s garden | 


the idea of a garden. 
of its variety, and one of its prominent attrac- 


tions would be gone. How, then,should there be | 


jealousy, discord, strife, among those who are 
pee in the one garden of the heavenly 

ing? Shall I be inflated because I think I 
— some quality in which I perceive a 
rother to be defective? or shall my bosom 
rankle with envy because I discern some ex- 
cellency to be in another which is awanting 
in myself? The discovery of gracious traits 


that we should not fall in with Jesus in His 
own way for promoting the Church’s well- 
being! No doubt these frequent appeals to 
the Father for the oneness of Christ’s people 
suggest to us the occurrence of some great 
obstacles in the way of maintaining this unity ; 
and the experience of centuries has shown 
how formidable these difficulties have been ; 
‘but not the less does the intercession of Jesus 
evince the unspeakable, the indispensable 
importance of unity, and guarantee its full 
‘accomplishment at last. My own persuasion 
is that the quarrels, contentions, and, alas! [ 
fear I must even say hatreds, among Chris- 
tians, have done more almost than anything 
else, dismally to arrest the progress of the 
Gospel.— The (London) Christian. 


eo 


From a statistical table of the Indian 
schools of the United States issued by the De- 
partment of the Interior, it appears that the 
whole number of scholars in schools main- 
tained by the government is 4,734, of whom 
716 are half-breeds. The number of day- 
}schools is 76, and the average attendance, 
|1,690. The number of boarding-schools is 
|42, and of pupils boarded, 1,363. Beside 
‘these, 282 day-scholars attend the same 


| schools. The number of schools maintained 


in others, which are lacking in ourselves, is | solely by religious denominations is, Presby- 
one method by which fulfilment of the pre-| terian—day-schools 5, aggregate attendance, 
cept is secured—“ In lowliness of mind, let | 215; Protestant Episcopal—day-schools, 4, 
each esteem other better than themselves.” | aggregate attendance, 104; and boarding- 

The garden of Jesus Chsist is the one place | schools 3, aggregate attendance, 64; Friends— 
where rancor, dissension, feud, and bitter- | one boarding-school on Alleghany reservation, 
ness, should be unknown. It is the Paradise) State ot New York, attendance, 29. The 
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pumber of scholars in schools in the State| 
of New York not under control of United | 
States government, 944. The number of| 
children attending schools maintained by the) 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and | 
Seminoles in the Indian Territory, 4,400. 
Total of Indian children at school in the! 
United States and Territories, 10,397. 


—— - 


BEER-DRINKING AS A CURE FOR 
INTEMPERANCE. 


The brewers have issued a pamphlet in} 
connection with the extensive display of their 
products in the Brewers’ Hall at the Centen- | 
nial Exhibition, in which they assert that 


» they are the true friends of the cause of 


temperance. They affirm, “ That a brewer is| 
just as necessary to the commonwealth as a 
utcher, a baker, a tailor, a builder, or any 
other economic industry.” They say that 
“the production of malt liquor bears a str.k 
ing similarity to the manufacture of bread, 
the difference being in the quantity of grain! 
employed, and the amount of water added.” 
“ The one, intended to produce a solid food, is 
baked ; the other, to produce a liquid refresh- 
ment, is boiled;” and that “from forty loaves 
of fresh bread, two pounds each, alcohol equal 
to one bottle of port wine may be extracted.” 
They admit that “the quantity of alcohol is 
much less in stale bread.” Forty loaves of 
bread would last a man forty days at least as| 
ordinarily used, while the port wine, if taken | 
three times a day—a glass at a time—would 
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The Lower House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, including the “ arch- 
bishops, bishops and clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury,” in 1869 appointed a committee to 
examine into the great evils to the nation, 
arising from the prevalence of intemperance, 
This committee communicated not only “ with 
the parochial clergy of the dioceses in the 
Province of Canterbury, and through them, 
as far as possible, with the medical and other 
authorities of their respective parishes, but 
also with those persuns throughout the whole 
country whose position or practical experi- 


ence might enable them to afford information 


and counsel upon the subject.” These in- 
cluded “governors and chaplains of prisons,” 
and heads of constabulary throughout Great 
Britain; the superintendents of lunatic asy- 
lums in England and Wales; the judges, the 
recorders, the coroners, and the masters of 
work-houses throughout England. They 
also inquired of landed proprietors and other 
interested and influential persons. 

In their report they affirm, “of the direct 
causes of our national intemperance, one of 
the foremost and most prolific, as it appears 
to your committee, is the operation of the 
legislative act which called ‘beer-houses into 
existence, and placed the power licensing 
them in the bands of the Excise. This 
measure, though introduced in 1830, for the 
avowed purpose of repressing intemperance 
by counteracting the temptations to the ex- 
cessive drinking of ardent spirits afforded in 
public houses, has been abundantly proved, 


last five days. The bread, if eaten stale, as| not only to have failed of its benevolent pur- 


being the most wholesome, would contain 
very much less alcohol than the wine, and| 
by no possibility could be used to excess s0 


pose, but to have served throughout the coun- 
try to multiply and intensify the very evils tt 
was intended to remove. It is a fact worthy 


as to produce all the evils arising from the| f record that the late Lord Brougham, who 


extravagant use of wine, an excess experience 


anticipated the spread of sober habits from 


proves to be sure to follow in all countries| the beer-shop system, was eventually so im- 
upon its use. Jonathan Grubb, just visiting| pressed with its multiplied evils, that he in- 
Central France, corroborates the testimony of| troduced into the House of Lords a bill for 


Philip Hamerton as to the very great injury 
sustained by the men of the wine growing dis- 
tricts from the inordinate use of that article. 


the repeal of the beer act, and succeeded in 
inducing the peers to assent to a resolution 
affirming the principle of his measure. Nor 


| 


In this pamphlet statistics are given to show | Ought it to be forgotten that beer-shops were 
that beer-drinking countries have less drunk-| called into existence to correct mischief al- 


enness than others which use less beer, and 
more of other alcoholic beverages; and it 


proposes that the nations should foster the | country. 


beer trade as a means of promoting temper- 


ready deemed intolerable, resulting from the 
| licensed public houses and gin-shops of the 


Stronger or more impartial evidence it 


ance. So many elements affect the condition | Were difficult to obtain, and it is needless to 
of different communities, as differences of| 24d that such results and such condemnation 
race, climate, &c., that much danger of error| have never flowed from any multiplication 


lies in such comparisons. But observation 
upon the same people under the same cli- 
mate and other general conditions, with 


one single element changed, does afford safe | 


| of bakeries in any country. 

The remedies suggested by this admirable 
/committee are numerous, among the most 
noteworthy are, “the providing of tea and 


ground for judging of the effect of that ele-| coffee rooms; education in its best and wid- 


ment. Suc 


an opportunity is afforded in 
England. ; 





est sense, including home training and religi- 
ous instruction.” Of legislative remedies the 
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first-named is, “the repeal of the beer act of|the boys and nearly supplying the school 
1830, and the total suppression of beer-| with food. The Creeks own the premises, 
houses throughout the country.” }and pay $70 a year for each boy. The head 
Within the Province of Canterbury there} of the school is a Wesleyan Missionary, who 
were at the date of the report upwards of} has been for many years resideut in the coun- 
one thousand parishes in which there was|try. There are usually 80 scholars, but now 
neither public house nor beer-shop; andj| only 50, on account of prevailing sickness. 
where, “in consequence of the absence of| They saw four of the boys perform exercises 
these inducements to crime and pauperism,|in reading, writing, spelling and algebra. 
according to the evidence before the com. | After dinner the Friends saw the children to- 
mittee, the intelligence, morality and comfort | gether and addressed them. They then 
of the people are such as the friends of temper- | drove ten miles to the girls’ school. They 
ance would have anticipated.” The testimony | passed a good cotton-ficld, and learned that 
of 242 ministers of the Church of England, as | the culture of this crop is increasing. The 
recorded in this report, as to the good effects | farms were well fenced, and some of the 
of having no public house or beer-shop is| houses were of the better sort. 
most uniform and conclusive. As an exam-| They were kindly entertained at the Mus- 
ple the following may be taken: “I consider | cogee Girls’ Institute by the Principal, I. M. 
it a very great blessing, in a sucial as well as| Perryman, a native Creek, who is much re- 
a religious point of view, that there is no| spected, and has been a preacher for many 
licensed beer-shop or public house in the| years. He owns the school buildings, and 
place. I consider that the young men are) receives $100 a year for each pupil from the 
saved from a very serious temptation; and | nation, which barely covers expenses. His 
that the absence of a beer-shop tends as|salary and that of two teachers are paid by 
much as anything merely human can do, to} the Presbyterians. 
sobriety in after life, on the principle} The pupils read well in concert and an- 
that it is easier to resist thesformation of a|swered correctly in geography. Two girls 
bad habit than to break throngh it. I wish| worked questions in algebra accurately, and 
that there were more parishes like mine in| there was a fair recitation in hydrostatics. 
this respect.” _At evening worship the Friends had a very 


> 


VISIT OF STANLEY PUMPHREY AND 
ENOCH HOAG TO THE INDIAN TERRI 
TORY. 


(Continued from page 190 ) 

The Friends left Talequah after an early | 
dinner and reached Fort Gibson at five} 
o'clock. They passed on the way the large | 
asylum lately built by the Cherokees for the 
insane, blind and helpless poor. It is not 
yet open. Of insane they say they have| 
only two. They passed many emigrants go- 
ing to Texas, sometimes a string of half a| 
dozen wagons full of young children and| 
household effects. They were informed that! 
many return, not Jiking either the people, the 
climate or the soil. The meeting at Fort| 
Gibson was very small, only about thirty | 
present, and there did not seem much open-| 
ness to hear the word. Only three coldiers | 
were at the Fort. 

Eufala, Tenth mo. 24th, 1876. The meet-| 
ing at Muscogee on First-day evening was 
much larger than thatin the morning at Fort | 
Gibson. The people are not earnest in at- 
tending public worship generally, not more 
than one-fourth of them doing so. Strong 
drink, sold in defiance of law, does much 
mischief. §. P. spoke on “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” and E. H. afterward. 

On Second-day they rode 35 miles to Eu- | 
fala, to visit two public schools of the Creeks, | 
The boys’ school has a plain brick building, 
and a farm attached, chiefly cultivated by 


satisfactory time. E. H. gave an address, 
and 8. P. spoke on love and forgiveness as 
illustrated in the teaching and example of 
our Lord. 

There are now only two white missionaries 
among the Creeks, and three or four native 
preachers are sustained by missionary boards. 
The rest of the preachers do their service 
from love. They are a church-going people 
to a larger extent than the people of the 
States. The Baptists are most numerous, 
having 2,000 members. There are some 
Methodists and a few Presbyterians. During 
the summer they hold about six camp-meet- 
ings in different localities, which are largely 
attended, sometimes 1,000 present. Mission- 
ary Buchner holds meetings with the preachers 
for their instruction, which are deemed im- 


| portant. The Creeks are an emotional peo- 


ple, and find much comfort in their religion. 
Their death-beds are often happy, and they 
frequently send messages to their fellow-mem- 
bers. Morning and evening prayer is very 
common among them, and their usual title for 
the Christians is “the praying people.” Their 
standard of piety is fairly high. They are 
truthful, honorable and honest. Before they 
became Christians polygamy was common,and 
unchastity their besetting sin. There are 32 
district schools, mostly taught by natives, be- 
side the three boarding schools described. 
The children learn readily, equally so as 
whites. 
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Caddo, Tenth mo. 25th, 1876. The Friends | Repentance and forgiveness, with confession 
reached this place, 90 miles by rail, at mid-| of faith in Him who was to come, were then 


night. They spent the day in visiting the 
Choctaw Council, then in session at the Arm- 
strong Academy 12 miles off. The latter 
is a good brick building, used as a school till 
the war, since which it is used only at the 
time the Legislature is in session. They 
were introduced to the Governor. They 
have 54 district schools, with from 15 to 30 
scholars, and an aggregate of 1,196 pupils. 
The annual cost of these is $12,000. At the 
Spencer Academy 60 boys are educated at a 
cost to the nation of $6,000; at the New 
Hope Academy 50 girls at a cost of $5,000. 
Beside this 10 boys are selected to be edu- 
cated in the States, at an additional cost of 
$4,534. Many of the school-houses are used 
as meeting-houses, and the people are gener- 
ally punctual in attendance. Very few of 
the preachers receive anything for their ser- 
vices, and many of the members of the Leg- 
islature were preachers. Little agricultural 
machinery is used by the Choctaws. One 
farmer however has 500 acres of pasture and 
300 of arable land. Intruders are mostly 
kept out of the Choctaw Territory. White 
equatters are removed by the U.S. Agent. 

A white man marrying an Indian wife gets 
all the rights of membership in the tribe ¢x- 
cept that he cannot be appointed chief. If 
he loses his wife and afterward marries a 
white woman his right is forfeited. The 
number of settlers who have little Indian 
blood increases year by year. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘“‘THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE RICHES OF HIS GRACE.” 


When, upon the birth of his son 
John the Baptist, Zacharias was filled with 
the Holy Spirit, he prophesied that John 
should “go before the face of the Lord, to 
prepare His ways; to give knowledge of sal- 
vation unto His people by the remission of 
their sins.” Aroused by his austere example 
and the ardor of his preaching, thousands of 


the self-righteous and wicked people, whom | 


he characterized as a generation of vipers, 
came to confess their sins, forsake them, and 
be baptized by John as expressive of their 
deep repentance, and of the washing away of 
their past sins, they professing faith in the | 
Messiah, whose coming John preached as| 


nigh at hand. 





the elements of entrance upon a better life, 


‘and a preparation for receiving the Christ 


Himself when He should appear. During our 
Lord’s ministry, many put confidence in Him 


as a prophet, or one sent from God, as a 


teacher, or in His power to heal sickness and 
cast out devils. Just so far as they put faith 
in Him, their faith seems to have been hon- 
ored. Many were healed in response to their 
trust for healing, but when any trusted Him 
as really the Messiah and Son of God, as the 
very Christ, they received a larger blessing. 
To divers of them He said, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” or gave such other assurance, 
that they were at peace with Him as they 
only can be whose past sins are covered. 
When about to leave His disciples, His part- 
ing charge included the command, “ that re- 
pentance and forgiveness of sins should be 
preached in His name amongall nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” On the day of Pentecost, 
the assembled Jews, under the power of the 


Holy Spirit and the effect of Peter’s preaching, 


saw their fearful sin in crucifying their own 
Messiah “with wicked hands,” and desired 
relief. Not to abide in this state of con- 
viction and distress, but immediately to re- 
pent and believe in Jesus as the Christ, the 
Son of God, and as promptly to openly con- 
fess Him before the world, were the terms of 
forgiveness offered them. Three thousand 
accepted these terms at once, and before the 
day closed were numbered with the church. 
Then followed a different life. “They contin- 


ued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and 


fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in 
prayer.” A change of heart, a new nature 
begun, the old sins washed away, the Holy 
Spirit received, they manifested their new life 
by a corresponding walk. So it was with the 
Apostle Paul, and with all the other exam- 
ples of conversion recorded in the Acts. They 
at once turned to God, believed in the Lord 
Jesus, received forgiveness of sins, and began 


‘a life as the followers of Him who had saved 


and was saving them. Paul, speaking from 
his own true experience, and as inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, said to the Jews and God- 
fearing Greeks at Antioch in Pisidia, “ Be it 


known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, 
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that through this man is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins; and by Him, all that 
believe are justified from all things from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” True heart-trust in the Lord Jesus, 
and immediate forgiveness were linked 
together—the tense being a present one, “ are 
justified.” Peter says, “To Him give all the 
prophets witness, that through His name, who- 
soever believeth in Him shall receive remis 
sion of sins.” Cornelius and his household 
believed, and the Holy Spirit fell upon them. 
After they believed they were sealed by the 
Holy Spirit. To the jailor at Philippi, who 


was under powerful conviction, Paul preached | 


the same thing, to believe on Jesus Christ; 
and he doing this truly, at once received re- 
lief from past condemnation, and rejoiced 
with all his house, entering immediately into 
the visible church by a confession of his faith. | 
John, in his first epistle, writes to the little | 
children “ because their sins were forgiven | 
them for His (Christ’s) name’s sake.” All 
these great Apostles concur in representing 
the entrance upon a life of reconciliation with 
God, and a walk with Christ in the narrow 
way, as being through repentance and faith 
in Him, accompanied with remission of sins. 
“ The light leads to Christ.” The Holy Spirit 
gives conviction, and points to Christ Jesus, 
testifies of Him; and the soul that turns its 
back upon sin and Satan, and its face to the 
Lord Jesus, yielding itself to Him in trust as 
a Saviour, receives from God the forgiveness 
of past sins, and begins a new life. “ Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
of God.” Yet there are very many living 
long without peace, carrying, like Bunyan’s 
Christian, a sad load of past sins, thinking 
they must do so all the way to the River, in 


stead of looking to the Lord Jesus with 


whole-hearted trust, and knowing this 
burden to fall at the foot of the cross, and to 
be buried out of sight forever, so that they 


may be light and strong for the Christian | 
journey. Few sins recorded in Scripture were | 


more heinous than that of David. Yet, 
when with true repentance, he confessed, “I 
have sinned against the Lord,” the prophet, | 
in the name of the Highest, at once said, 
“The Lord also hath put away thy sins ;| 
thou shall not die.” David spake of what he | 
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knew when he declared, “Thou, Lord, art 
| good, and ready to forgive.” He knew too that 
| forgiveness does not induce moral laxity, for 
he said, “ There is forgiveness with Thee that 
| Thou mayest be feared.” Would that thou- 
sands of weary and struggling ones would be- 
lieve the words of God, and by a present re- 
pentance and faith in the Lord Jesus whom 
God hath set forth for a propitiation through 
| faith in His blood, for the remission of sins 
|that are past, through the forbearance of 
| God, would receive forgiveness; and rejoicing 
| with humble adoration at such mercy, go on 
| their way with meekness and strength. 


e 





| NortH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.—On 
| Second-day, the 6th, the state of Society was con- 
| sidered, and much counsel given on the subjects 
|before the meeting. The statistical reports 
‘showed an aggregate of 4275 members, of 
whom 173 have been added during the past 
year by request. 

The report on the use of spirituous liquors 
| showed that 50 use intoxicating drinks to a 
slight extent. 

A minister of the Methodist church, under ap- 
pointment by his Conference, made a visit to the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Third-day, 11th mo, 7.—This morning the 
meeting assembled in joint session under a 
solemn yet sweet covering of the Lord's Holy 
Spirit, baptizing the assembly into oneness of 
feeling, under which Allen Jay presented his re- 
turning minute from London and Dublin Yearly 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders, expressive of 
unity with his services in their midst. After an 
earnest appeal to the Throne of Grace on behalf 
of our nation, the meeting proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the revision of the Discipline. 
This elicited a full and free discussion, wherein a 
difference of judgment was manifest, yet in con- 
descension of feeling; and the Discipline, as 
modified, was adopted with much unanimity. 

In the afternoon, J. B. Braithwaite read a 
paper on the Atonement, much to the satisfaction 
of Friends. In the evening a large meeting on 
Bible-schools was held, showing an increased in- 
terest in that work. 

> 

FRIEDERICH FROEBEL.-A biographical sketch, 
by Matilda H. Kriege :—E. Steiger, N. Y. 

Friederich Froebel was the originator of the 
Kindergarten system of education. A not very 
happy childhood led him to feel t Te 1° 
children, for whom throughout life he seems to 
have had a remarkable sympathy and love. 


ccs 
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He studied natural science » Catal and with | by enniuibin effort to sustain the work as it began a 
great zest, and after engaging in the duties of | one which the Lord has laid upon us, and one de. 
forester and accountant, yielded to the bent of his | manding men and women to carry it on who are ¢s. 
taste, and became a teacher. tablished in Christian experience, loving righteousness 

Dissatisfied with all the then existing methods of | 2nd hating iniquity, and with firm dependence upon 
education, including Pestalozzi’s, he devised one Divine help and protection, can it prosper. Every con- 
for developing the faculties of little children, cerned member of the Society may well feel that he 
which he first put in practice upon a few pupils, has a share in its responsibility and results, and we 
chiefly his relatives. His idea of education was ask that such would seek to bear it upon their hearts 
“the full development of all the innate faculties ao peayes Weefore Ge Bam 
of every human individual.” He taught that | DIED. 
religious teaching should lead the child con-| CHACE.—At her residence in Fall River, Mass. 


. . : : on the 21st of Tenth mo., 1876, Eliza Ann, wife of 
sciously back to the Heavenly Father from Lloyd Chace, and daughter of the late Edmund and 


whom it had unconsciously come. Phebe Chace, aged 62 years; a member of Swansey 
He held that “ man is a creative being,” and | Monthly Meeting. 


. WRIGHT.—At Cincinnati, Ohio, Eighth mo. 27th, 
that children should be supplied with blocks, 1876, Anne Wright, the oldest member of Cincinnati 
toys, tools, &c., fitted for their use, so that they Monthly Meeting, in her 86th year. She was born at 
can exercise their powers. Hence his series of | Carlow, Ireland, in 1790. She was married in —~ 
“ gifts” for children, consisting of sticks, blocks, to John J. Wright. They came to America in 151 


; , and settled at Germantown, Pennsylvania, where they 
&c., which can be made into many patterns of | remained till about the year 1825, when they came 


houses, barns, fences, &c.; card-boards for | west to Cincinnati, where they finally settled. She 
use in pricking out forms of animals or other | ¥*S gifted with a singularly pure and conscientious 


; disposition, and her strong religious convictions were 
objects ; rings for making letters or scores Of carried into every action of life. Under a quiet, re- 


various figures; wooden slits for intertwining; | served exterior she possessed a sound judgment and 
paper for cutting; materials for embroidering, | great force of character. She was the revered and 


: ; ‘ : | beloved centre of a large circle of children, grand- 
braiding, and cork work, in which many devices | children and friends, who looked up to her astheir 
are made from cork balls and wires. | best adviser and sympathetic friend. During the se- 

The Kindergarten appears to be well) vere and protracted illness which preceded her peace- 


| ful close, she was upheld by the same abiding faith 
fitted for the children of mothers whose time, | and trust in her Redeemer, which had been the founda- 


health, and strength do not permit them to de- | tion and ruling principle of her long and useful life. 


vote much attention to the combined amusement | _ STAFFORD.—At the residence of his son-in-law, 


‘ ; ‘ ' J _.,| John Spray, Tonganoxie, Kansas, on the roth day of 
and instruction of their children. We have | Tenth mo., 1876, Brantly Stafford, aged 71 years; a 
known a child of four or five years suffer in health | member of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting. He had been 
because his necessarily busy mother left him | afflicted for about forty years, which he bore with 
much to his own resources, so that the child| Christian patience. His last illness was short and he was 


: unconscious; but he seemed to pass peacefully away, 
lacked both entertainment and the healthful ex- | and his relatives and friends have the comforting as- 


ercise of play. He grew brighter in spirits and | surance that he is at rest. 
stronger in mind and body on being sent to a| HOAG.—At the residence of her husband, Russell 


3 ; Hoag, in Tamworth, N. H., Eleventh month st, 
well-managed infant school. But a Kindergarten | 1g2¢° Naomi P. Hoag, aged nearly 56 years; 


would have been far better. A Kindergarten, | an esteemed member and elder of Sandwich Monthly 
properly managed, should not stimulate, but | Meeting. It may be truly said that she was a mother 


: ee ; od -+ 3). in Israel, and of a family whom she watched over 
simply bring into healthful exercise. the child’s with true Christian and parental affection. In the 
powers. family, the world and the church, all that knew 

Froebel lived to see his system of schools for her feel that they have met with a loss. Her sick- 
little children spread through many parts of ness was short, and her sufferings severe, but she bore 


: ~~ | all with Christian patience. On the day of her death 
Germany, and now they are widely known in as her family were sitting around her bed, and as her 


our land. aged mother in her 99th year came into her room, she 
e “‘ Gifts" and “ Occupations for Children” remarked that the Lord of Hosts is with us and He 


| has been with us in six troubles, and He will not leave us 
would be a boon to many a mother and her'| jn the seventh. She was asked which would be her 


children, especially for use in the winter season, | choice, to remain here with her family, or go, she said: 
when children are shut : «The Lord’s will be done.”” On the evening of the 
cen ee Se Nees. ) same day she quietly breathed her last, and her puri- 

fied spirit we believe went to be forever with her Lord. 

The stated meeting of the Associated Executive |The 20th verse of 6oth chapter of Isaiah may be ap- 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs, to be held on plicable to her, to Wis pratse. — 


the 22nd inst., will have many important subjects to "A General Meeting is appointed to be held at Geneva, 

claim its attention, and a full attendance of the mem- | in Allen co., Kansas, near the Galveston road from Law- 

bers is very desirable, and as far as may be, also of | Te? to commence on the first Sixth-day in First mo. 
, 


‘ " | next, at ten in the morning. On behalf of Commit: 
members who have had experience in the work. Only | tee. DrvsILLaA WILson, Clerk 
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Abridged from the Penn Monthly 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BISON AND ITS 
EXTERMINATION. 


(Concluded from page 207.) 


But the wanton, or at least reckless and al- 
most useless destruction of the buffalo by the 
Indians is scarcely comparable to that of the 
white man, whose contact with the buffalo has 
brought a constantly increasing rateof fatality 
to the doomed beasts. About a century ago, 
the white hunter, in what is now the State of| 
Kentucky, first met with the buffalo, since| 
which time his extermination has progressed 
with marvellous rapidity. 

It is said that during the season of 1872-3, 
not less than two thousand hunters were en-| 
gaged in hunting the buffalo along the line of | 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé railroad 
alone; and that during this year not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand buffaloes | 
were slain, simply for their hides, their car-| 
casses being left untouched on the plains. In| 
a few years the buffaloes were wholly anni- 
hilated over hundreds of square miles of ter-| 
ritory; and now, as if to hide even the evi- 
dence of their former existence there, their | 





very bones are being gathered up and shipped | 
to eastern markets for the manufacture of| 
manurial phosphates. The best available 
statistics indicate an average annual destruc- | 
tion of between three and four millions for'| 
the last thirty or forty years. At this rate of 
decrease it is evident that the complete exter- 
mination of the buffalo will be soon effected ; | 
and thus an animal which, but a few years 
since, was the most numerous of its size in the 
world, will be swept out of existence. 

_The American bison, with his huge bulk, | 
his immense shaggy mane, and peculiarly) 
vicious looking eyes, presents a far more for- | 
midable and dangerous aspect than his real 
character warrants, he being in reality timid 
and inoffensive. With lowered head and sul- 
len mien, the old bulls will face an approach- | 
ingenemy with a greut show of determination | 
and bravery, only to flee most ignominiously 
if their threatening demonstrations fail to ap 
pall their assailant. Indeed, one’s nerve is| 
— severely to the test when approaching a| 


erd of these formidable-looking beasts for’ 
the first time. Ouly when wounded, how-| 
ever, and sorely pressed, will they turn upon | 
their pursuer; and then woe be to the luckiess 
horse and rider, or the more helpless footman, | 
if they fail to escape the onslaught of one of | 
these furious beasts. Ordinarily, however, | 
they are far less dangerous to encounter than | 
the half-wild domestic cattle of the Texas| 
plains. 

_ Like most bovine animals, the bison is slug- 
gish and stupid, lacking in great measure the 
sagacity that so effectually protects most wild 
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| animals; and he hence falls an easy prey to 


his human foes. Ifthe hunter is careful to 
approach the herd from the leeward, he usu- 


ally has little difficulty in getting near it, the 


bison being not easily frightened by the sight 
of man or by the report of fire-arms,while the 
scent of an enemy, if unseen and a mile dis- 
tant, will set them fleeing in headlong haste. 
It thus happens that the hunter, in stalking 
the buffalo, approaches easily within close 
range, even without cover, by simply creeping 
on the ground; and with a breech-loading 
arm, loading without rising, often succeeds in 
killing from five or six to a score or more, 
before the herd finally takes to flight. If it 
slightly recede, the hunter creeps up under 
cover of the slain, and continues his murder- 
ous work. So indifferent are the buffaloes to 
the death of their companions, or so stupidly 
unconscious of what has befallen them, that 
they will not only stand and see them shot 
down around them, but the living have been 
known to playfully gore the dead, so little do 
they comprehend the situation. A single 
hunter will thus often kill fifteen to thirty at 
a single “stand,” and sometimes sixty to 


eighty in a day. A hunter who acts as shooter 


for the party to which he belongs, will fre- 
quently kill two thousand to three thousand 
in a single season. 

A moving herd of buffaloes will blindly 
follow their leaders, those in the rear pressing 
on unconscious of the danger into which they 
sometimes force their comrades at the front. 
Herds thus rush into the pounds prepared for 
their destruction by the Indians, or are de- 
coyed by the same wily foes to the brinks of 
precipices, the presence of which those at the 
front discover too late to avoid, being pressed 
on by the main body of the panic-stricken 
herd, who in turn follow their leaders in the 
unlooked-‘or fatal leap. Again, in crossing 
treacherous streams, whole herds will heed- 
lessly rush into the quicksands, or with simi- 
lar blindness dash across the track of an ap- 
proaching railway train. It has hence been 


| said, and with some degree of truth, that the 


buffalo is endowed with only the smallest de- 
gree of instinct, and that this little seems 
rather to lead him into difficulties than out of 
them. This, however, is not quite true; since 
the blind rushing of a herd into danger re 
sults not so much from the stupidity of those 
in the front ranks as from their inability to 
turn aside after the danger is discovered, in 
consequence of the irresistible mass behind, 
unconscious of danger, forcing them onward. 

As may be well imagined, the habits of the 
buffaloes, in their undisturbed daily lives, are 
not far different from those of grazing herds 
of domestic cattle. They indulge in similar 
gambols, and, when belligerent, in similar 
blustering demonstrations. The bulls are ex- 
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cessively fond of pawing the ground and of | mestication, and that it will breed freely with 
throwing up the earth on their horns, which | our domestic cattle, was well known in Ken- 
they readily accomplish by lowering them-|tucky and West Virginia nearly a century 
selves upon one knee. Particularly bovine|ago. Asearly as 1750 buffalo calves had 
also is the satisfaction they take in rubbing | frequently been taken by the settlers, and 
themselves against whatever will oppose re- | brought up among the domestic caitle; being 
sistance, whether it be rocks, trees, bushes, | kept, however, mainly as objects of curiosity, 
or the corner of a hardened clay-bank; the | According to Gallatin, a mixed breed was 
telegraph poles, however, which have been | quite common ninety years ago in some of the 
erected along the railroads that cross their | north-western counties of Virginia ; but they 
range, afford them especial delight as conve-| gradually became merged into the common 
nient scratching-posts, and may be seen as | domestic stock, through lack ofa fresh supply 
well smoothed and covered with tufts of hair | of the wild blood. Other writers also refer to 
and grease from their unctuous hides, as are | its susceptibility of domestication, and of the 
the posts about a farmer’s cattle-yard. But | probability of its forming, though crossing 
what is very unlike anything in the habits of | with the domestic cattle, a superior breed of 
domestic cattle is their propensity to roll | working oxen. More recently a must thor- 
themselves on the ground; which, notwith-| ough test of the domesticability of the buffalo 
standing their seemingly inconvenient form, | was made in Kentucky, by Mr. Robert Wick- 
they accomplish with the greatest ease. But | liffe, who bred them for a period of over thirty 
their greatest pleasure consists in rolling in| years, he obtaining his wild stock from the 
the mud, or in “wallowing” as it is termed,| Upper Missouri country. The experiment 
from which exercise they arise looking more | was entirely successful, but the herd at last 
like an animated mass of dripping mud than | became merged with the common stock through 
their former selves. The object of these pe-| neglect. The mixed breed proved larger than 
culiar ablutions is doubtless to cool their | either the wild or tame stock, but were infe- 
heated bodies and to free themselves from | rior in milking qualities, though they gave 
troublesome insects; the coating of adhesive | promise of forming a stronger breed of work- 
mud they thus obtain securing them immu-|ing oxen. 
nity, for many hours after, from the attacks} As yet no attempt appears to have been 
of the herds of mosquitoes and flies with which | made to perpetuate an unmixed domestic race 
they are so much harassed. ‘of the buffalo. Such a project, however, is 
espite the apparently unwieldy form and | not only feasible, but would doubtless be at- 
awkward, lumbering gait of the bison, his|tended with profitable results. Experience 
speed far exceeds the progress he appears to| shows that even the first generation are no 
make, while his endurance is so great that the | more dangerous to handle than ordinary cat- 
fleetness and bottom of a well-trained horse | tle; being far more tractable, in fact, than 
will be severely tested in an attempt to over-| the half-wild stock of the Texas plains. If 
take him. When pursued, or when urged on | they should chance to prove incapable of ri- 
by thirst, rough ground and a tumble now} alten our domestic race—the result of centu- 
and then seems scarcely to retard him; plung- | ries of careful breeding—it might still be a 
ing down the steep sides of abrupt ravines | profitable, as well as an attractive addition to 
and up the opposite slopes, as though such ir- | our domesticated animals. Its capabilities as 
regularities of the surface formed no obstacles | a mixed race should certainly be thoroughly 
to his progress. The buffaloes also exhibit | tested, and no time is more favorable than the 
astonishing expertness at climbing; often, | present. Many of our frontier settlers in Kan- 
when in quest of water, making precipitous | sas, Colorado and Texas, live on the very 
descents, where it would be impossible to fol-| borders of its range, thus enabling them to 
low with a horse, and even where a man would | supply themselves with the young animals 
clamber down with difficulty. Ordinarily, | necessary for the enterprise with little cost or 
however, the bison shows commendable sagac- | trouble, while the experiment could be tried 
ity in his choice of routes, usually choosing | under the most favorable circumstances pos 
the easiest grades and the most direct courses ; | sible, avoiding all the risks attending change 
so that a “‘ buffalo trail’? may be depended | of habit and acclimation. 
upon as affording the most direct road through | The presence in any country of immense 
the region it traverses, herds of wild herbivorous animals, is of course 
That the buffalo is capable of complete do- | incompatible with the simultaneous existence 
mestication has been most thoroughly demon- | there of agriculture, and that the bison had 
strated; but as yet there have been no per- | hardly disappeared from the more fertile por- 
sistent, systematic attempts to perpetuate|tions of our plains and prairies before vast 
either a pure or a mixed race, nor to test its| fields of wheat and corn appeared over the 
value as a draught-animal, or for other pur-|same areas, shows that the time for his re 
poses. That the buffalo is susceptible of do-| striction had already come. If, however, he 
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is allowed to become extinct without some | 
effort to preserve for a time his existence in 
the more worthless portions of the public do- 
main—portions that for a long time, if not 
forever, will be useless for agricultural pur- 
it will be a truly lamentable and dis- 

ful fact in our nation’s history. 

From the facts already given it is evident) 
that the buffalo cannot long survive unaided 
by government protection, and it is greatly to | 
our disgrace that nothing has as yet been done 
to check the wholesale and almost useless 
murder of these defenseless beasts. No ade- 
quate law for its protection has as yet been 
enacted, either by the general government or 
by that of the different States and territories 
which include portions of its range. How to 
best protect it, in regions so sparsely popu- | 
lated, and where laws are so easily set at defi- 
ance, presents by no means an easy problem, 
and yet one not hopeless of solution. 

J. A. ALLEN. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “THE WAY OF 
AND DEATH.”’ 


LIFE 


BY |. PENINGTON, 
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and exhortation to them not to grieve or 
quench the Spirit, but to follow as they were 
led. They were to “live in the Spirit,” and 
“to walk in the Spirit.” (Gal. v.25). And 
the Spirit was to walk, and live, and bring 
forth His own life and power in them. (2 Cor. 
vi. 16). With this immediate light of the 
Spirit of life in their hearts, they are made 
such kings and priests unto God as the state 
of the law did but represent. The Gospel 
has the substance of all the shadows contained 
in the Jaw. Christ is the substance. Christ 
lives in the Christian by His Spirit, and the 
Christian lives in Christ by the same ca 
there he lives, and has fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, in the light wherein 
they live, and not by any outward rule (1 
Jno. i, 6, 7). 

“Search the Scriptures ; for‘in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
testify of Me. And ye will not come to Me, 
that ye might have life.” (Jno. v. 39, 40) 

The Scriptures are to be searched for the 
testimony they give of Christ, and when that 
testimony is received, Christ is to be come to, 
and life received from Him. The honor of 


| the Scriptures is to discover and testify of the 


| Word. In the beginning was the Word, and 


A Christian is to be a follower of Christ, 
and, consequently, must have the same rule 
to walk by as Christ had. A Christian pro- 
ceeds from Christ, hath the same life in him. 
Christ had the fulness of life, and of His ful- 
ness we all receive a measure of the same 
life. “We are members of His body, of His | 
flesh, and of His bones.” (Eph. v.30). Yea, 
we came out of the same spring of life from | 
whence He came. ‘ ‘For both He that -ancti- 
fieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of | 
one; for which cause He is not ashamed to 
call them brethren.” Heb. ii. 11. 

This was the Apostle Paul’s rule after 
which he walked, the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus. (Rom. viii. 1, 2). is | 
“made him free from the law of sin and| 
death.” If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature, and the law of the new crea 
ture is the Spirit of life, which begat him, | 
which lives and breathes and gives forth His 
law continually in him. Here is a Christian, | 
here is his rule: he that hath the new crea- 
ture hath the rule in himself. “Ye have an 
unetion from the Holy One, and ye know all | 
things.” (1 Jno. ii. 20). The anointing was 
im them a fountain, or well-zpring of light 
and life, issuing forth continually such rivers 
and streams of life within, that they needed 
no other teacher in the truth and way of life. 
(verse 27). The Comforter did refresh their 
hearts sufficiently, and led them into all truth. 
Search the Apostles’ Epistles, and you shall 





find them testifying of the Lord’s sending 
His Spirit into the hearts of Christians ; | 


the Word was with God and the Word was 
God. Jno.i.1. And the Word was made 
flesh. (verse 14). This was the name of 
Christ, when He came into the world in the 
flesh, to sow His life in the world ; “His name 
is called the Word of God)’ (Rev. xix. 13). 

Shall the living Word speak to the heart, 
and we run to the words of Scripture to know 
whether these be His words or no? Nay, 
nay; His sheep know His voice better than 
so. Did the Apostle John, who had seen and 
tasted and handled and preached the Word 
of Life, send Christians to his epistles, or any 
other part of Scripture, to be their rule? 
No; he directed them to the anointing as a 
sufficient teacher. (1 Jno. ii.17). “ He that 
believeth on Me, as the Scripture hath said, 


‘out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
| water.” (Jno. vii.38). The living spirit that 


gave forth the Scriptures must have the pre- 
eminence. In my heart and soul I honor the 
Scriptures, and long to read them throughout 
with the pure eye, and in the pare light of 
the living Spirit of God; but the Lord pre- 
serve me from reading one line of them in 
my own will, or interpreting them according 
to my own understanding, but only as I am 
guided, led, and enlightened by Him, in the 
will and sahientnnding which comes from 
Him. The Lord will deliver the Scripture 
from man’s inventions from it, and restore 
its honor again by the living presence and 
power of that Spirit that wrote it. 

The Christians formerly (in the first day 
of the breaking forth of God's power) had 
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Christ in them, the living Word; they opened 
their hearts to Him, received Him in, felt 
Him there, found Him made of God to them, 
their wisdom, their righteousness, their sanc- 
tification, their redemption. (1 Cor. i. 30. 
They had the thing that these words signify 
and speak of, and knew the meaning of the 
words by feeling the thing. 

The true Church was a company gathered 
out of the world into God; begotten of and 
gathered into His life by the living Word, 
and so had a true place and habitation in 
God. The Apostle Paul, writing to the 
Thessalonians, styles them a church in God. 
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upon record, made by persons equally worthy 
of credit, which it is hardly possible to ex- 
plain except on the hypothesis that one or 
more planetary bodies exist with mean dis. 
{tance less than Mercury, the rate of motion, 
where motion has been detected by the most 
|reliable observers, not being consistent with 
greater distance from the sun. While it is 
certain that comets with perihelia within the 
earth’s orbit have transited the. solar disk, 
and notwithstanding such transits may have 
been more frequent than is generally sup- 
posed, the appearance of the spots now in 
question seems, at least in several of the best- 


A church under the Gospel is made up of | authenticated cases, to negative any idea of 


true Israelites, gathered out of their own 
spirits and natures into the measure of the 
Spirit of God in them, as Christ was into the 
fulness. They are such as are begotten of 
God, born of His Spirit, led by Him out of 
Egypt, through the wilderness, to Zion the 





‘their being due to the passage of comets a- 
cross the sun, near their nodes. At the same 
‘time there are several instances where the 
form of the spots would perhaps accord better 
with the assumption of a cometary transit, un- 
less we can admit that the deviation from 


Holy Mount; there they meet with the elect | circular contour is attributable to an optical 


precious corner-stone which is laid in Zion; 


and they being living stones are built upon | 


cause. 
It may be remembered that the attention 








it into Jerusalem, the holy city. (1 Pet. ii. 5, 6; | of astronomers was first seriously directed to 
Heb. xii. 22). This is the true Church. | the possible existence of a planet or planets 
Every one that believes in Christ is a living | interior to the orbit of Mercury, by M. Le- 
stone; and being a living stone, he is laid | verrier’s announcement that the motion of 
upon the living foundation, and so is a part |the perihelion of this planet was not ex- 
of the building in the temple of the living | plained by known causes of perturbation, but 
God. Yea, his body and spirit being cleansed, | that an excess of thirty-eight seconds in the 
he is himself a temple wherein God dwells. | century must be admitted beyond the value 
And the gathering of any of these together derived from theory, to produce an agree- 
at any time inthe Life, in the name of Christ, | ment between calculation and observation in 
is a larger temple, and such a temple as | the discussion of the long series of observed 
Christ never fails to be in the midst of. But) transits across the sun’s disk. The unex- 
the great temple, the full Church, is the gen-| plained motion of the line of apsides might, 
eral assembly of the first-born. as M. Leverrier remarked, be due to the ex- 
istence of a single interior planet of a mass 
| which would depend upon its mean distance. 
| With a distance of 0°17 (period of revolution 
THE INTRA-MERCURIAL PLANET OR | 25°6 days) the mass would be precisely equal 
PLANETS. |to that of Mercury, and it would vary in- 
pena | versely with the distance. Or it might be 
The question of the existence of one or|due to a group of small planets circulating 
more planetary bodies revolving within the | within the orbit of Mercury. 
orbit of Mercury is again revived by Weber’s| Having before us the whole of the recorded 
observation of a round black spot just within | observations of the presence of suspicious spots 
the sun’s eastern limb, on the afternoon of! upon the sun’s disk, we shall soon discover 
April 4 in the present year, which had not | that they hardly admit of explanation on the 
been visible on the same morning, and early | hypothesis of a single planet, even if we as- 
on the following day had disappeared. The | sume a small inclination of the orbit of this 
position at 23m. only from this limb is one | planet to the ecliptic, a condition which, 
where an ordinary spot would not be ex-| while it would greatly extend the transit- 
pected to exhibit a circular outline; and a| limits, must at the same time render the 
round black disk, in such a position more | transits so frequent that it is ina high degree 
especially, must instantly attract the attention |improbable that the planet could have s0 
of a practised observer. On April 4, clouds|long escaped detection. Some few of the 
unfortunately prevented lengthened observa- | observations, as just remarked, we may per- 
tion, atid in Weber’s notice there is no refer- | haps refer to comets in transit; it remains to 
ence to any perceptible motion during the|endeavor to ascertain from observations nct 
short time the spot could be watched. | thus explained what period or periods will 
This observation resembles others already | best represent them, with the view to being 
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warned of the probable times of future 
transits. 

This subject has engaged the attention of 
M. Leverrier during the last few weeks, or | 
since he became cognizant of Weber’s obser 
yation last April, the notification of which | 
was long delayed. It appears that the obser- | 
yations of Stark and Steinheibel, 1820, Feb- | 
ruary 12, Lescarbault, 1859, March 26, and | 
that of Weber, may refer to the same planet- 
ary body if the revolution be supposed 28°- | 
0077 days; this being the sidereal revolution 
with respect to the node, the synodical period | 
would be 30°33 days; the corresponding mean | 
distance from the sun 0°18, and the maximum 


time before sunset late in June or on one of 
the first days in July, remarked upon ita 
perfectly circular black disk, and was so con- 
fident of the unusual character of the spot 
that he was on the point of making known 
his observation. through one of the London 
daily journals on the evening of the same 
day, when unfortunately an astronomical 
friend, under the impression that an ordinary 
spot had been observed, dissuaded Mr. Scott 
from so doing. It thus happened that the 
matter dropped until the announcement in 
1860 of Lescarbault’s observation on March 
26 in the preceding year, when Mr. Scott, in 
&® communication addressed to the Times, 
elongation ten and one-half degrees. Such a| drew attention to his experience in the sum- 
planet would again be in conjunction with | mer of 1847. It was then discovered that he 
the sun on October 2nd or 3rd of the present | had not been the only observer of the strange 

year; and if Lescarbault’s observation affords | object. Mr. Wray, the well-known optician, 

any approximation to the position of the line|then resident at Whitby, had remarked a 

of nodes, would pass across the sun’s disk, and | small circular black spot upon the sun late 

for this reason M. Leverrier has directed at- | one afternoon at the end of June or early in 

tention to the importance of a close watch | July, though he also had, in 1860, lost the 

upon the same, during these days, such watch, | exact date. Both these gentlemen have fur- 

if possible, to extend to distant meridians,|nished the writer with every other particular 

so as to insure pretty continuous observations | of their observations. That they refer to the 

through the forty-eight hours, Paris time.|same object can hardly be doubted. Mr. 

He has already advised American observato-| Wray had it under observation for forty 

ries through Prof. Henry, secretary of the| minutes, when the sun sank into a bank of 

Smithsonian Institution, and it is to be hoped|cloud and was not again visible that day. 

the chance of making an important discovery |In this interval the spot appeared to have 

at this time, may be made known to observers | moved about five minutes of arc, and when 

inthe East. It will be seen that the aid of| last perceived was so near the western wing 

the telegraph is indispensable, in order to|of the sun that Mr. Wray believes if the 

secure complete evidence of the existence or | cloud had not interfered, in about ten minutes 

non-existence of the hypothetical planet this|he would have witnessed the egress. This 

autumn. circular spot, the diameter of which he judged 

Other observations may be reconciled with | to be about six seconds of arc, was not visible 

a period of similar length, but the planet to|early on the following morning, though 

which they may be supposed to refer cannot | other spots of ordinary form which were pre- 

be identical with the above. Thus if Mr. | sent on the disk remained nearly unchanged. 

Lummis’s sketch of the path of the small| Mr. Scott was observing with a refractor of 

round black spot, which he remarked upon | about four and one-half inches aperture, Mr. 

the sun at Manchester on the morning of| Wray with a fine six-feet Newtonian reflector 

_March 20, 1862, is reliable in the hurried’ with equal aperture, which he was employing 
and otherwise disadvantageous circumstances | at the time in a study of the varying aspect 

under which it was made, the ascending node | of the solar spots. Notwithstanding the un- 

was almost diametrically opposite to that of| fortunate loss of the date of these observa- 





Lescarbault’s planet, elements which have) 
been attributed to MM. Valz and Ridau, | 
and exhibiting a near agreement in the posi 
tion of the line of nodes, being certainly er- 
roneous. Again, one of the most interesting 
observations bearing upon the existence of| 
an intra Mercurial planet is that made about 
the end of June or begining of July, 1847, in| 
this country, which can hardly be supposed | 
to refer to either of the objects seen by Les- 
carbault and Lummis respectively. The ex 
act date of this observation is unfortunately | 
lost beyond recovery. 

Mr. B. Scott, the city chamberlain, ob- | 
serving the sun’s disk near London, a short | 





‘tions, such particulars as are available are 


still of value as certifying the existence 


‘of such objects in transit; there is no obser- 


vation of the kind resting upon more excel- 
lent authority. 

A letter from Prof. Heis, of Miinster, the 
author of the “ Atlas Calestis Nova,” received 
while closing these remarks, gives full details 
respecting Weber’s observation. The spot 
was intensely black, perfectly round, and 
smaller than the planet Mercury in transit. 
Prof. Heis expresses the utmost confidence in 
this observation by his friend, who has long 
been accustomed to examine the solar disk.— 


J. R. Hind. 




























































HYMN. 


Gracious Spirit, dwell with me ; 

I myself would gracious be, 

And with words that help and heal, 
Would thy life in mine reveal, 

And with actions bold and meek, 
Would for Christ my Saviour speak. 


Truthful Spirit, dwell with me ; 
I myself would truthful be, 

And with wisdom kind and clear 
Let thy life in mine appear, 

And with actions brotherly, 
Speak my Lord’s sincerity. 


Tender spirit, dwell with me ; 
I myself would tender be; 

Shut my heart up like a flower, 
At temptation’s darksome hour ; 
Open it when shines the sun, 
And His lovely fragrance own. 


Silent Spirit, dwell with me; 
I myself would quiet be, 
Quiet as the growing blade 
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| Should this not be achieved, and should it be seen that 


Which through earth its way has made 
Silently, like morning light, 
Putting mists and chills to flight. 


Mighty Spirit, dwell with me; 

I myself would mighty be, 

Mighty, so as to prevail 

Where unaided man must fail, 

Ever by a mighty hope 

Pressing on and bearing up. 

Holy Spirit, dwell with me ; 

I myself would holy be ; 

Separate from sin I would 

Choose and cherish all things good, 

And whatever I can be 

Give to Him, who gave me Thee? 
— Thomas Toke Lynch, 1855. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices are to 
the 13th inst. 


THE EASIERN QUESTION.—The London /os¢ has 


acceptance of the English proposal for a conference at 


| guarantees cannot be obtained for carrying out what it 
| was intended to demand from the Porte, he is deter. 
| mined to act independently. This speech is reported to 
| have been enthusiastically received throughout Russia, 
| all classes declaring their readiness to meet all demands 
| that may be made upon them for the support of Rus- 
| Slan interests. 
A Vienna dispatch published in a Paris paper on the 
| oth, stated that Montenegro, finding itself incapable of 
maintaining its troops in their present position during 
the armistice, has opened direct nego‘iations with Tur- 
| key, for a prompt conclusion of peace. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—An agreement has been reached 
| between the master and operative cotton-spinners of 
Blackburn, by which the threatened “ lock-out” is 
| averted. 
The case of the master of the German steamer Fran. 
| conia, which some months sinee, in the course of a 
voyage to the West Indies, having touched at an Eng- 
lish port and taken on board a pilot for the Channel, 
| ran down the English vessel Strathclyde within three 
miles of Dover, causing the death of a number of per. 
sons, has just been decided in the court of last resort, on 


appeal from an inferior tribunal. The decision turns ex- 


| clusively on the question of the jurisdiction of the court, 


| the legality of the trial being contested on the ground 


| that the defendant was a foreigner, in a foreign vessel, 


sailing from one foreign port to another on a peaceful 
voyage; that the offence was committed on the high 


| seas, and whether or not he might be amenable to the 
| laws of his own country, the defendant could not be 
| tried and punished by the laws of England. The right 


claimed for a distance of three miles from shore, it was 


| asserted, was utterly unknown to English law, and had 


never before been exercised. It was first put forward 


| by Grotins in 1609, and rested only upon comsensus of 
| the jurists who have written since that time on the 


question of territorial authority. The Lord Chief Jus- 


| tice, in delivering the judgment, elaborately reviewed 


all authorities bearing on the point, and concluded by 


| declaring that the conviction must be quashed from 
| want of jurisdiction. Seven judges concurred in this 
| judgment, and six dissented. 


SPAIN.—In the Senate, on the 7th, the government 
submitted a bill restoring the constitutional zuarantees 


| throughout Spain, except in the Basque Provinces. 
Gen. Loma has issued an order to the inhabitants of 
published an official announcement of Russia’s formal 


Constantinople, on the basis of the integrity and inde- | 


pendence of Turkey. The proposal as accepted by 


Russia includes the condition that the powers jointly | 


and severally renounce all intention of aggrandizement. 
France has also accepted the English proposal, and the 
Count of Chandorry has been appointed as its delegate 
to the conference. The views of the Austrian govern- 
ment had not been made public up to the 13th inst., on 
account of the death of the Premier’s mother, which 
withdrew him temporarily from public business. Re- 
ports from Turkish sources, sent from Vienna on the 
11th inst., said that the Porte had raised several objec- 
tions to the proposed conference, and instructed its am- 
bassador to London to communicate them to the Eng- 
lish government. 

The Czar delivered a speech at Moscow on the 12th, 
in reply to an address of the citizens, in which he said 
that he knew that all Russia joins him in warmly sym- 
pathizing with the sufferings of their brethren and co- 
religionists, (the Servian and other Christian and Sla- 
vonic subjects of Turkey). His wish is to spare Russian 
blood to the uttermost; therefore, he has striven and 
will still strive, to obtain a real improvement of the 
position of the Christians by peaceful means, Negoti- 
ations will soon commence at Constantinople, and his 
wish is that a general agreement may be reached. 


those provinces to deliver all their arms to the authori- 
ties immediately. 

Russ1a.—It was stated on the 9th that Cronstadt and 
the roads‘ead were ice-bound, and navigation was closed. 
The river Neva was choked with floating ice from Lake 
Ladoga. 

InDIA.—A cyclone on the 31st ult., ravaged the dis- 
trict of Backergunge, which includes the mouths of the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra. It is reported that 20,000 


| persons are believed to have perished, and some esti- 


mates are as high as 40,000. In the capital of the dis- 
trict, 3,000 houses were levelled with the earth. Letters 
from survivors state that a wave nine feet high, swept 
over one large island. The whole of Eastern Bengal 
suffered, and Calcutta narrowly escaped. 
DomEstic.—The result of the Presidential election 
was not certain at the time of our going to press. Ac- 
counts received show the votes to be so nearly bal- 
anced that the decision appears to depend upon those 
of South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana, which are 
claimed by both parties, and the official count alone 


| can remove all doubt. At the request of leading men 


of both parties, a number of prominent Northern men, 
in whom confidence was reposed, went to New Orleans 
to witness the counting of the votes of Louisiana, in 
order to insure that no fraud or injustice should be 
perpetrated, and that all might be satisfied, whitever 





the result, that it was honestly attained. 





FRIENDS’ 


VOL. XXX. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 


§.W. Cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. | 


A large and Plain Stock constantly on hand at the 
lowest market prices. 


Fine Line of Black Cashmeres from 75 c. to $2.00. 
Fine Line of Black Merinoes from 75 c. to $1.50. 
Fine Line of Black Mohairs from 50 c. to $1.25 
Fine Line of Black Alpacas from 21 ¢. to 75 ¢ 

Fine Line of Brown Mohair trom 374% ec. to 6214 ec. 
Fine Line of Colored Cashmeres from 8714 ¢. to $1.25. 
Fine Line of Neat Dress Goods from 25c. to 62% c. 
Fine Line of White Flannel from 2) ec. to $1.00. 
Fine Line of Table Linens from 31 c. to $1.75. 

Fine Line of Towels and Toweling, all prices. 

Fine Line of: Doylies and Napkins. 

Fine Line of Men’s and Women's Underwear. 


A HAPPY SUMMER, by 8. Annie Frost. 


REVIEW. 


FALL ISSUES, 


is76s. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1876. 


| HER LITTLE WORLD, by Miss Sallie Chester. $1 50. 


Postage, 10 cts. 
183 pages. 16 
cuts 


$1.25. Postage, 10 cts 


| MAY STANHOPE AND HER FRIENDS, by Mrs. M. 


E. Sangster. 352 pages. 6Gcuts $1.25. Postage, 10 cts. 
j g 


| A NIGHT AND A DAY: with “Apple-Tree Court,” and 


“The Worth of a Baby,” by Hesba Stretton. 
euts. 75 cts. Postage, 8 cts, 


128 pages. 4 


| LITTLE STORIES POR GOOD LITTLE FOLKS. 


Pictures and stories. 48 pages. 24 cuts. 30 cts. Postage, 
5 cents. 


| EVERY-DAY LIFE, by Rev. George Everard. 336 pages. 


Fine Li I ishing r Gar | $1. Gilt, $1.25. Postage. 5 cts. 
Ee tee ae |THE HOME GARDEN. Poems about young children. 
Th ost : ‘AING .t of | 256 pazes. $1. Gilt, $1.25. Postage, 5 cts. 
o largest stock of PLAIN GOODS in the city. UNDER SHELTER, by Miss Annette L. Noble. 208 pages. 
JO | Gcuts. $1. Postage, 8 cts 
aot eee Philad’ |THE ROMANCE OF THE STREETS, by a London 
a pee ee ee - Rambler. 270 pages. $110. Postage. 8 cents. 
ANECDOTES OF ROWLAND HILL, by Rev. V. J. 
Charlesworth. Address, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York, 
1512 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


NEW TURKISH BATHS 1013 Chestnut St. 


TWELVE-CENT ZEPHYR, 

The twelve-cent zephyr is made of remarkably fine-fleeced 
woul, is brilliantly shaded in ail colors, is exceedingly suft to 
the touch, and is very popular for crocheting and knitting 
purposes Itis freely used ia making carriage-afghans, shawls, 
sacks, gloves, leggings. etc. Ladies desiring to avoid the use | 
of expensive European zephyrs, will do well to examine this 


CARPETINGS. 
at Mr. John M. Finn’s store, 8. E.cor. Arch and Seventh streets, 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Philadelphia He has also in stock an extensive assortment 


See ere races, conteties. ora and enewe’s WINDOW SHADES, OIL CLOTH, MATS, &c. 
: : BENJAMIN GREEN, 


small sizes ; ladies’ merino shirts,a very excellent article a» 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


CHANDELIERS © 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Agraphic pen-picture «f it- history, grand buildings, 
wonderful exhibits, curiosities great days, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, thorona'/y popular aud very cheap. Js 
vling immensely. 5,000 AGENTS wanted. S-nd for 
full a This is the chance of 100 years 'o coin 
money fast. Get the only reliable history. Hussarp z 
Brorakrs, Pubs., 723 Sennen Sheet, Philade'phia, Pa __ A. J. WRIDEREE. P 
CAUTIO Be not deceived by premature books SA ee 

assuming to be “ official,” and telling what | ~ “ 
vill happen in August and September. : 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
_ Plain and Fancy Milliner, 
No. 537 Franklin Street, 2 doors below Green, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OLISH 


AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
All Inquiries by Mail promptly attended to. 





Cc. 8. HIMMELWRIGHT, 
Merchant Tailor, 
No. 234 North Fourth Street. 


Prices moderate. Special attention given to making Plain 
lothing for Friends. 5.3mos 


ESIRABLE ROOMS with permanent board, at FIRE 


140 North Twelfth Street. 


The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a mon(h to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons an< on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtain’ng @ business education an 
ealuable general information will ever again be presented. For full particulars, address 

J. E. SOULR, President, 108 South ‘Tenia Street. Philadelphia, Pa 
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FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 





ANTED for a Friend’s daughter, aged 19, a sit 

uation as nursery governess; she would be will- 

ing to make herself generally useful, Address M. E. T. 
Hughesville P. O., Charles. Co., Md. 


TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED. 

The Exchange Bank of EJ] Dorado, Butler County, 
Kansas, guarantees the collection of the Principal and 
IO per cent. interest on their loans on improved real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands” in 
Butler County, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making a loan, and loan on im. 
proved real estate not more than one-third of the actu. 
al value. 

These investments are as safe as Government Bonds. 
Send for circular. Address S. L. SHoTwELL, Cashier, 
El Dorado, Butler Co., Kansas. 

Reference: Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Mastin’s Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
14.3m] Central National Bank, N. Y. City. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 









WILSON & MILLER. 


1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 


B.T.BABBITT’S BABY SCAP 


Only the purest ve- 
table olls used in 

. ! ts manufacture, 
~ a No artificial and 
. deceptive odors to 
cover common and 
deleterious ingredi- 
ents. UNRIVALLED 
for the TOILET and 


i the BATH. Used in 

See | bathing children, 

—— will prevent erup- 

tuons, ao soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent d Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients, A certain preventive of chafing itching, éc., in 
babies, the canses of half the crying and crossness of baby- 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. each, 


and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. ne 
bd aa For Sale by all Druggists. GB 8.T. Babbitt, N.Y, 


ANY tour in connection with a visit to the Centen 





nial will be incomplete if not including Boston, and a 


visit to Boston to be most enjoyable must include a so- 
journ at the new and elegant Brunswick Hotel. The 


Brunswick is one of the finest and most complete of 
hotels, and is most desirably located in the fashionable 
part of Boston, and of easy access to all parts of the 


city. 
WALL PAPERS, in large variety. 
PLAIN WINDOW SHADING, all colors. 
SPRING BALANCE ROLLERS, 
to work without cords 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
go2 Spring Garden St;, Phila., Pa. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


double their money selling - Dr. Chase’s Im- 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. 
Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 


will be sent rRee3 months 


Mon ' Wedo not 


ask any one to subscribe for our pa- 

Free per until they know what they are 

e toget, Itspeaks for itself. Price 

only $1 per year, ‘Purdy’s Small 

Fruit Instructor is a work of 64 pp. 

that t- lls in simple langhage just how to grow fruits 
inabundaQce for home use ormarket. Price, 25 cents 


postpaid. A.M. PURDY, Bochester, N. ¥. 


HAYES, COULTER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINK. 
LADIES’ 
50 Cent 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Onr Ladies’ 50c. Merino Undershirt is decidedly the ras 
est bargain ever offered at the price. It is made up of very 
superior Fabric, good weight and neatly finished. 


ALSO 


65c. Ladies’ Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 
75c. Finer Grade Fashioned Vest. 
85c. Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt. 
$1 Silk Stitched Ladies’ Fine Wool Fabric Vest, 


NO1E.—Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool mixed fabric, 
and the same as has be n selling at $1.25. Wealso have line 
of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes. 

Ladies’ Scarlet Woo) Shirts. 


BOYS’ and CIRLS’ 
25 cent SHIRT. 


One lot of very Merino Shirts. 
25 cents for small sizes, rising 3c. to the size. 


35 ct. GIRLS’ SHIRT. 


One lot finer grade small sizes 25 cents, rising 5c. to the size, 

Also, finer English makes, including Cartwright and War- 
ner’s Merino Underwear, for Adults and Children. 

The above prices are at least 25 per cent. below former fig- 
ures, 


Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts. 

We have now in stock lines of Men’s Merino Shirts as low as 
40 cents, and up to the finest American and European makes. 
12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Woolen and Cotton Hose. 


CHILDREN'S HOSE | Seti,‘ea. wes 


Stripes of Every Variety. 


JOH M. FINN, 
S. E. cor. Arch and Seventh Streets, 


FI N N PHILADELPHIA. FI N N 
CREMATION RIVALLED AND EXCELLED. 
For preservation against decay and corruption, also 

for vaults, transportation, and all Church and Cemetery 

uses, where great and sacred care should be used to 
prevent dismemberment and loss of identity and per- 
sonificatior, use the 

Metallic Burial Caskets and Cases, 

Manufactured by the RAYMOND MANUFACTUR- 

ING CO., No. 348 Pearl Street, New York. 

Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


10 Per Cent. Net, 
KANSAS. MISSOURI, and IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 


COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 

We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never lost a dollar, never delayed a day on interest or princl- 
p'l, neither we nor our customers ever took an acre of 
under foreclosure. Send for iculars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & ©0., Lawrence, Kans, 
or 72 Cedar street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mortgages 9& 
gotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co,I believe them to be a safe 
and good security, ard as such recommend them to my friends. 
Correspondence respecting them, and loans for invest:nent ar 


FINN. 





Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels. | respectfully solicited. 


1305 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues, 





Hi xry Dickrxson, Manager, 72 Cedar St , N. Y. 
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